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Abstract 

Recent and previously unpublished records are reported for two poorly known rock- 
dwelling dasyurids, Pseudantechinus bilarni and P. ningbing, which extend their known 
distribution. The Northern Territory-endemic P. bilarni occurs in rocky ranges from 
the Tabletop Range in the north-west to Wollogorang Station adjacent to the Queen.s- 
land border, and has also been recorded from cetural Arnhem Land and Marchinbar 
Island in north-eastern Artihem Land. The distribution of P. ningbing extends from 
the Kimberley region to the northern side of the Victoria River. The distribution of 
the two Pseudantechinus species is strongly associated with the most rugged topogra¬ 
phy in the northern Northern Territory. The extent to which P. bilarni is geographically 
di.sjunct from P. ningbing has not been established, but they may be separated by the 
lowlands of the Daly River in north-western Northern Territory. The distribution of 
P. bilarni overlaps that of Pseudantechinus mimulus in the Gulf region, although the 
.status of the latter taxon on the mainland is unclear. While P. bilarni and P. ningbing 
are closely as,sociated with extremely rocky habitats, they occur across a broad range 
of vegetation types. Although patchily distributed, these species are probably locally 
common and both occur within conservation reserves. 

Introduction 

Four species of Pseudantechinus (small carnivorous marsupials of the family Dasyuridae) 
are found in the Northern Territory. Three (P. bilarni, P. mimulus and P. ningbing are 
a.ssociated with rocky slopes and hills in the northern half of the Northern Territory, 
the fourth (7? macdonnellensis) is widely distributed in Central Australia. 

The Sandstone Antechintis Pseudantechinus bilarni was described in 1954 from 
specimens collected on the western Arnhem Land massif (Johnson 1954, 1964). 
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Subsequent field studies have examined its reproduction (Begg 1981, Calaby & Taylor 
1981) and habitat distribution (Begg 1981), but there has been little attempt to 
consider its range and conservation status. This species was widely held to be restricted 
to a relatively small area of the western Arnhem Land escarpment, Irom around 
Oenpelli and Mt Borradaile in the north to around El Sherana within Stage III ol 
Kakadu National Park to the south (Parker 1973, Begg 1981, 1988, Woinarski et nl. 
1992), although the map of Woolley and Begg (1995) showed it as also occurring in 
the Gulf region of the Northern Territory. 

Pseudantechintis ninghing was first collected in the north-eastern Kimberley in 1965. 
It was not formally described until 1988 (Kitchener 1988), although it had previously 
been recognised as a distinct species (Baverstock et al. 1982, Archer 1982, Woolley 
1982, Cooper & Woolley 1983). Other than observations on reproduction in wild- 
caught and captive animals (Woolley 1988) little is known of its biology. It is widely 
distributed within the Kimberley region, extending to the Northern Territory border 
in the east (Kitchener 1988). 

Here we collate information from museum specimens. Parks and Wildlife Commission 
(PWCNT) files and reports, personal ob.servations and communications from 
colleagues, and recent fauna surveys within the Northern Territory (Menkhorst & 
Woinarski 1992, Woinarski & Fisher 1995, Churchill 1996, Trainor 1996, Churchill 
1997, Griffiths et al. 1997a, 1997b) which extends the recognised range of P. bilarni 
and P. ningbing. The separation of Pseudantechinus species is not straightforward without 
detailed skull measurements (Kitchener 1988, Kitchener & Caputi 1988, Kitchener 
1991), so identification here of some field records that are unsupported by museum 
specimens is tentative but parsimonious. The identity of the most distant records of P. 
bilarni here reported (Wessel Islands & Wollogorang Stn) was confirmed after detailed 
investigation of specimens by NC. Tbe distribution of the records is mapped in Fig. 1 
and details of locations and museum specimens given in Table 1. 

Pseudantechintis bilarni 

Wessel Islands 

Recorded by AF, CP and JW from two animals trapped on north Marchinbar Island 
(site la in Fig. 1) on 19 July 1993 and 16 September 1994, in sandstone rock piles 
adjacent to the beach (with some rocks below the high water mark). Both were caught 
in Elliott traps placed around the rock piles after seeing the animals when spotlighting. 
No Pseudantechinus were caught in nearly 12,000 trapnights of .sy.stematic trapping 
across all other main habitats on Marchinbar Island. However, hairs identified as 
Pseudantechinus sp. (by B. Triggs pers. comm.) were recorded from dingo scats collected 
at another site on Marchinbar Island (site lb) on 5 October 1994. 
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Figure 1. Records of Pseudantechinus bilarni (closed circles) and P. ninghing (triangles), 
with site numbers referred to in the text. Open circles mark records of P. bilarni 
from the western Arnhem escarpment (PWCNT Fauna Database). 


Arnhem Land 

Two individuals were captured by AF on the upper Cadell River in central Arnhem 
Land (site 2) in September 1997. The site was on the edge of a large sandstone tower 
outcropping from sandy soil bordering the river and had an open woodland of 
Eucalyptus arnbemensis, E. arafitrensis and Acacia plectocarpa, with a sparse tussock grass 
ground layer. 

Litchfield-Katherine reg ion 

The most north-westerly record of/? bilarni is a specimen collected for H.H. Finlayson 
by E.R. Petherick in 1957 from Tabletop Range (site 3), near what is now Litchfield 
National Park. AF and AG captured one individual at Tjaynera (Sandy Creek) Falls 
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(site 4) within Litchfield Park in December 1990 (Bell & Whelan 1993). The capture 
site was a steep rocky (sandstone) slope with a low open woodland of Eucalyptus, 
Terminalia and Gardenia spp., and a sparse hummock grass understorey. Subsequently, 
during a biological .survey of Litchfield National Park between October 1995 and May 
1996 (Griffiths et al. 1997b) a total of eight P. bilarni were captured Ironi five locations 
(sites 5-9). All sites were very rocky, massive sandstone outcrops or steep stony slopes 
on the dissected margins of the Tabletop Range. However, vegetation varied 
substantially, including open forest ol Eucalyptus miniata and E. tetrodonta, mixed open 
woodland {Xanthostemon paradoxus, Eucalyptus spp., Livistona humilis) and shrubby 
heath (Jacksonia dilatata, Calytrix exstipulata). 

There are a scatter of records between Litchfield and Nitmiluk National Parks. One 
individual was captured north of Pine Creek (site 12) in June 1988 by S. Kerin 
(PWCNT), from a steep hillslope with large granite boulders. The animal was retained 
alive for .some time at the Territory Wildlife Park. A single individual was caught by 
SC on Mary River Station (site 13) on 7 March 1990. A further two animals were 
caught by SC at Robin Falls (site 10) on 27 April 1990, at a small outcrop of sandstone 
cliff and boulder piles. G. Williams (Northern Territory University) captured one 
animal at Depot Creek (site 11) on 17 June 1995, from a small .sandstone escarpment 
with an overstorey of Eucalyptus phoenicea/E. miniataJE. tetrodonta, an Acacia shrub 
layer and a dense Sorghum understorey. The animal was identified by JW from a 
photograph. 

E.R. Pcthcrick also collected a specimen of P bilarni from “granite formation” at “Head 
Fergusson River” (site 14) in 1956. In surveys from June 1981 to October 1982, at 
least 19 individuals were caught at seven locations in Katherine Gorge (Nitmiluk) 
National Park (sites 15-21) (R. Begg, unpublished notes held in PWCNT files). 
Habitat notes accompanying the specimens refer to ‘rock outcrops’ and ‘clo.sed forest 
gorge’. 

Gulf region 

The first record of P bilarni from this region is a specimen collected by J. McKean 
near Old St Vidgeon homestead (site 22) in 1982, which was trapped on a “sandstone 
scree slope covered with spinifex” (King and McKean 1982). 

The most south-easterly records of the species are from Wollogorang Station, adjacent 
to the Queensland border. Two animals were trapped by N. Gambold and K. 
Menkhorst on 6 June 1990 in a monsoon vine thicket on sandstone boulders of an 
escarpment at McDermott’s Creek spring (site 29). Eight individuals were also trapped 
on Wollogorang Station by CT and SC between April 1993 and September 1995 (from 
a total of c. 30,000 trapnights). These included one additional record from 
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McDermott’s Creek spring, three from Moonlight Gorge (site 30), three from Banyan 
Gorge (site 31) and one from Aquarium Springs (site 32). All capture sires were on 
steep sandstone scree slopes with patches of dry monsoon vine thicket plants 
(containing species such as Antidesmaparvifolium, Celtisphil'tppensis, Cissus reniformis, 
Croton habrophyUus, Diospyros bumilis and Pouteria sericed) or a woodland of Eucalyptus 
dichromopbloia and broadleaf species (such as Buchanania obovata. Gardenia spp. and 
Terminalia spp.) with an understorey of Plectrachnepungent. 

There have subsequently been a few records of P. bilarni from the Gulf region, scattered 
through the area between St Vidgeon and Wollogorang Stations. One individual was 
captured at Caranbirini Waterhole (site 27) by J. Barnett (M. Fleming pers. comm., 
Anon. 1991), although details of precise location, date and habitat are not available. 
During biological .surveys of the propo.scd Limmen Gate National Park in September 
1995 and May 1996 (Griffiths et al. 1997a) a total of five individuals were trapped at 
four locations (sites 23-26). All sites were a,s.sociated with highly dissected sandstone 
towers or rugged sandstone ridges of the Abner formation, with a sparse open woodland 
(Eucalyptuspapuana, E. niiniata, E. pboenicea, Otvenia vernicosa) or shrubby overstorcy 
(Acacia oncinocarpa, A. dijficilis, Jacksonia odontoclada, Grevillea heliospermd) and a 
tu.ssock grass (Triodia microstachya) understorey. In November 1996, P. Barden (pers. 
comm.) collected a number of small .scats in the Clyde River area (site 28) which 
contained groomed hairs attributable to Pseudantechinus. The scats were found on a 
ledge bordering a small drainage line through outcropping sandstone. Vegetation in 
the area was a low open woodland of Eucalyptus dichromopbloia and E. herbertiana 
with a sparse shrub layer {Acacia spp., Calytrix exstipulata, Jacksonia odontoclada, 
Grevillea heliospermd) and a ground layer of Plectrachne pungens. 

Pseudantechinus ningbing 

The first collection of P. ningbing in the Northern Territory that we can locate was by 
A. Spring from Keep River National Park (site 33) on 6 August 1981. A further five 
specimens were collected from the Park between August 1981 and April 1982 by 
Spring, R. Pengilley, G. van Cleave and K. Martin, and the species was also recorded 
there by J. Barnett in September 1991. Habitat notes associated with the specimens 
refer to ‘rock outcrops’, ‘hummock grassland’ and ‘.shrubland’. The general area of these 
records is a rugged dis,sected rock plateau of sandstone and conglomerate, with an open 
woodland of Eucalyptus spp. and Livistona sp. or a sparse shrubland of Acacia spp., 
Grevillea refracta and Calytrix exstipulata (Sivert.sen & Van-Cuylcnburg 1986). 

Two individuals were captured by F. Kristo adjacent to the Victoria River (site 34) on 
29 May 1986, during an Operation Raleigh survey of the proposed Gregory National 
Park. One animal came from a sandstone plateau and the other from the ba.se of a 
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tall sandstone cliff with sparse vegetation dominated by Livhtona sp. 

AF and JW captured three P. ningbing at Bradshaw Station (site 34) in June 1997, on 
a low sandstone cliff with ledges, clefts and rock slabs. The cliff had scattered trees of 
Eucalyptus brachyandra, Xanthostemon paradoxus. Fiats spp. and Terrninalia spp. and 
was adjacent to a petmanent creek. Another individual was seen by PWCNT rangers 
while spotlighting in a large rocky gully in a disscacd sandstone range (site 35), which 
had a mixed sparse woodland (Xanthostemon paradoxus, Terminalia carpentariae, Callitris 
intratropica. Acacia spp.) and a sparse Triodia sp. understorey. One P. ningbing was 
also captured by staff of ERA Environmental Services (L. Corbett, pets, comm.) on 
Bradshaw Station (site 36) in June 1997, on a steep rock scree in a .sandstone gorge 
with scattered Eucalyptus spp. 

Discussion 

The records described here extend the distributions of these two relatively poorly-known 
species and provide some information on habitat, but also po.se some interesting 
biogeographic questions relating to the patchy distribution of P. bilartii, and the extent 
to which the four species of Pseudantechinus that occur in the Northern Territory are 
geographically disjunct. 

In addition to its well-established distribution along the western Arnhem Land 
escarpment, P. bilarni has now been recorded from rocky range country extending from 
the Tabletop Range in the north-west of the Northern Territory to Wollogorang Station 
in the south-east, close to the Queensland border. The distribution of the species 
corresponds strongly to the distribution of the most rugged topography in the northern 
Northern Territory (Fig. 2), likely to contain large areas of very rocky habitat. In 
common with many other saxicolinc species, the occurrence of P. bilarni within this 
extensive area is probably patchy, in accord with the discontinuities between the main 
sandstone ranges (Ford 1978). 

The locality on the Cadcll River is on the eastern edge of the rugged sandstone plateau 
of western Arnhem Land and P. bilarni is likely to occur el.sewhcre between this site 
and the western Arnhem escarpment. The occurrence of the species on Marchinbar 
Island in north-eastern Arnhem Land appears to represent a significant disjunction 
although, apart from the north-eastern margin, there has been minimal systematic 
fauna survey effort in eastern Arnhem Land. While Marchinbar Island may have been 
continuous with the mainland during past periods of lower sea levels, it is also .separated 
from the mainland rocky ranges by an extensive area of lateritic surface of subdued 
relief The current absence of records of Pseudantechinus from Groote Eyiandt is also 
surprising given appreciable wildlife survey effort, although this has been concentrated 
on the lowlands rather than in the less acce.ssihle sand.stone uplands (Webb 1992). 
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Figure 2. Distribution of rugged terrain in the northern Northern Territory (dark 
shading). Derived hy calculating elevation range within a moving window passing 
across a Digital Elevation Model. 


Pseudantechinus bilarni closely approaches the range of, and is possibly sympatric with, 
P. mimulus in the Gulf region. Pseudantechinus mimulus was originally described from 
a single specimen collected in 1905 from ‘Alexandria’ in the Gulf hinterland (Thomas 
1906). The species was redescribed following the collection of specimens in 1967 from 
North Island in the Sir Edward Pcilew group (Kitchener 1991) and it was subsequently 
also recorded from Centre and South-West Islands (Johnson & Kerlc 1991). The only 
collection attributable to this species from the mainland since the type collection is a 
single specimen at MAGNT from Tanumhirini Station (U1212: 16"28’S 134"32’E) 
which is of doubtful provenance. While the current location of Alexandria Station 
(I9‘'03’S 136"42’E) is considerably inland of the distribution described here for P. 
bilarni, and largely encompasses tussock grassland on black.soil plain, the area referred 
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to as Alexandria has been considerably larger historically and the precise location ot 
the holotype for P. mimulus remains in question. The status of P. niimulus on the main¬ 
land and the distributional limits of this species and P. bilarni in areas of possible overlap 
requires further wildlife survey work to resolve. 

While the distribution of the central Australian P. macdonnellensh approaches that of 
other Pseudameclmius species in Western Australia (Kitchener & Caputi 1988), it 
appears to be geographically isolated from P. bilarni, P. ningbing and P. mimtdus in 
the Northern Territory. Most Northern Territory records for P. macdonnellensis lie south 
of 20‘'S, the most northerly records being in the vicinity of Helen Springs (18''43’S 
133'’87 E). This locality is separated from the rocky ranges of the Gulf and Top End 
by the flat plains of the Barkly Tableland and Sturt Plateau (Fig 2). However, a recent 
record of P. macdonnellensis from Mt Isa in north-western Queensland (Griffiths, 
unpubl. data) is not geomorphologically disjunct from the easterly known limit for P. 
bilarni. 

The records for P. ningbing reported here extend its known distribution north- 
easterward from the Kimberley region to the northern side of the Victoria River. The 
occurrence of P. ningbing at Bradshaw Station was mirrored by that of a number of 
other vertebrate species with a predominantly Kimberley distributioti (e.g. White- 
quilled Rock Pigeon Petrophassa albipennis, Ctenotus tantilitis, Heteronotia planiceps). 
A series of rugged sandstone ranges occur to the north of Bradshaw Station, through 
the Fitzmaurice and Daly regions to the Litchfield area from which P bilarni is reported. 
Surveys in this area may indicate more precisely the limits of distribution of the two 
Pseudanteebinus s^tp. Ford (1978) identified the lowlands along the Daly River as one 
barrier possibly resulting in the vicariance of rock-inhabiting bird species in the 
Kimberley and Northern Territory. 

There is little similarity in vegetation for the records of P bilarni that we report here, 
varying from bare rock to open hummock gra.ssland to closed thickets. This lack of 
association with vegetation structure or floristics has been reported previously by Calaby 
(1973) and Kerle & Burgman (1984). In contrast, extensive cover of scree, boulders 
and/or rock slabs with crevices (mostly of sandstone, but occasionally of granite) is 
common to all sites. The association with this habitat feature was noted previously by 
Begg (1981), who considered that there may also be some seasonal change in preference 
for vegetation type within the sandstone mosaic. Pseudantechinus ningbing is similarly 
associated with very rocky habitats, including both sandstone outcrops and limestone 
ridges (Kitchener 1988). Our observations along with habitat descriptions lor 
Kimberley records (McKenzie et al. 1975, Kitchener et al. 1981, Woinarski 1992) 
suggest that this species occurs in a comparable variety of vegetation types to P bilarni. 

The survey techniques from which most of these records arise are not well suited for 
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deriving accurate assessments of the local abundance of individual species. During 
repeated trapping of two sites at Wollogorang Station over a period of 16 months (c. 
17500 trapnights), a total of only three individuals of P. bilarni were captured (Trainor 
1996). However, the number of individuals captured or ob-served within short periods 
at other sites suggests they may become locally common. It is also interesting to note 
that some intensive fauna surveys in rugged rocky habitats and in the vicinity of the 
records reported here, have not captured any Pseudantechintis. This is particularly 
marked in the Gulf Region where, for example, P. bilarni were recorded at only fotir 
of 21 sites containing apparently suitable habitat (Churchill 1996, Trainor 1996). This 
may reflect a very patchy distribution, large .seasonal or between-years variation in 
abundance, and/or a reluctance of these species to enter standard live animal traps. 

De.spite their patchy distribution, both species are well represented in the Northern 
Territory reserve system, reflecting the bias in reservation towards rugged sandstone 
environments. Pseudantechinus bilnrni occurs in Kakadu and Litchfield National Parks 
in the northern Top End, and in the proposed Limmen Gate National Park in the 
Gulf region. The majority of Northern Territory records for P. ningbingzre from Keep 
River National Park, and this species may also occur more extensively in Gregory 
National Park than the single record suggests. 
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Table 1. Details of Pseudantechinus records. Site numbers refers to Fig. 1 and 
descriptions in the text. Specimen numbers refer to the collection of the Museum 
and Art Galleries of the Northern Territory except those indicated from the Western 
Australian Museum (WAM). Initials refer to the authors of this article. 


Site 

Latitude 

Longitude 

Observer / collector / reference 

Specimen(s) 

1a 

11“02' S 

136“ 44' E 

AF (Woinarski & Fisher 1996) 

U4100 

1b 

11“ 13' S 

136” 37'E 

hairs in scat (Woinarski & Fisher 

1996) 

- 

2 

12“ 39' S 

134“ 18' E 

AF 

- 

3 

14“ 04' S 

132“ 19' E 

E Petherick 

U3152 

4 

13“15'S 

130“ 45' E 

AF & AG (Ben & Whelan 1993) 

- 

5 

13“13'S 

130“ 44' E 

P Fiomer (Griffiths et al. 1997b ) 

U4310 

6 

13“ 13' S 

130“ 45' E 

P Fiomer (Griffiths et al. 1997b ) 

U4311 

7 

13“ 13' S 

130“ 45' E 

AG (Griffiths etal. 1997b ) 

- 

8 

13“ 06' S 

130” 42'E 

AG (Griffiths etal. 1997b ) 

- 

9 

13“ 31' S 

130” 49' E 

AG (Griffiths etal. 1997b) 

- 

10 

13“ 25'S 

131“ 09'E 

SC (Churchill 1997) 

- 

11 

13“38'S 

131“ 32' E 

G Williams 

. 

12 

13“ 24' S 

131“ 52' E 

S Kerin 

WAM29515 

13 

13“ 42' S 

132“ 03' E 

SC (Churchill 1997) 

- 

14 

13“ 07'S 

130“ 11' E 

E Petherick 

U3151 

15 

14“ 08' S 

132“ 24' E 

R Begg 

U401, U405 

16 

14“ 19' S 

132“28'E 

R Begg 

T Bartlett 

CCNT 

U407 

U408 

U463 

17 

14“ 06' S 

132” 17' E 

P Dahl 

U501 

18 

14” 12' S 

132“ 22' E 

R Begg 

U600, U601 

19 

14“ 07' S 

132“ 23'E 

R Begg 

- 

20 

14“ 18' S 

132“ 25' E 

R Begg 

- 

21 

14“ 18' S 

132“ 26' E 

R Begg 

- 

22 

15“ 17' S 

134” 42' E 

J McKean (King & McKean 1982) 

U353 

23 

15“ 50' S 

135“ 27' E 

S Eldridge 

U4530 

24 

15“ 49' S 

135“ 27' E 

AG (Griffiths et al. 1997a) 

U4340 

25 

15“51'S 

135“ 21' E 

AG (Griffiths et al. 1997a) 

- 

26 

15” 51' S 

135“ 21' E 

AG (Griffiths etal. 1997a) 

- 

27 

16“16'S 

136“ 05' E 

J Barnett 

- 
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Site 

Latitude 

Longitude 

Observer / coliector / reference 

Specimen(s) 

28 

16“ 52'S 

136“ 21' E 

P Barden 

- 

29 

17“25'S 

137“ 48' E 

K Menkhorst (Menkhorst & Woinarski 
1992) 

U0712 

30 

17“ 25' S 

137“ 43' E 

CT/SC (Churchill 1996) 

- 

30 

17“ 25' S 

137“ 43' E 

CT/SC (Churchill 1996) 

- 

31 

17“12'S 

137“ 42' E 

CT (Trainor 1996) 

U4131 

32 

17“ 29'S 

137“ 39'E 

CT/SC (Churchill 1996) 

- 


15“ 46'S 

129“ 05' E 

A Spring 

U403 


15“ 55' S 

129“ 05'E 

R Pengilley 

U404 

33 

15“ 52'S 

129“ 02' E 

G Van Cleave 

U4037, U4038 


15“ 48'S 

129“ 05' E 

A Spring 

U402 


16“ 00' S 

129“ 03'E 

K Martin 

U350 


15“ 53'S 

129“ 02' E 

J Barnett 

- 

34 

15“36'S 

131“ 02'E 

F Kristo 

U436 

35 

15“ 19' S 

130“ 06' E 

AF 

U4580 

36 

15“ 19' S 

130“ 13' E 

PWCNT rangers 

- 

37 

15“ 18' S 

130“ 11' E 

L Corbett, M Spain & A Hertog 

U4578 
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Whale strandings in the Northern Territory I. 

Great Sperm Whale Physeter macrocephalus 
on Casuarina Beach, Darwin. 

Ray Chatto 

Parks and Wildlife Commission of the Northern Territory 
PO Box 496, Palmerston, NT, 0831 

At 0800 hours on 22 January 1993, Parks and Wildlife Commission staff were alerted 
that a Great Sperm Wliale {Physeter macrocephalus) had stranded on Casuarina Beach, 
Darwin (12° 2rS 130° 52’E). It was presumed the whale had stranded at some stage 
during the night or early morning. High tide was at c. 0700 hours and the tide was 
going out when staff arrived at the scene. At 0930 the whale was still alive and lying 
on its side but was now mostly cxpo.sed to the hot sunny conditions. Attempts were 
made to keep the whale cool by covering it with hessian and splashing water over it. 
The whale was an adult male, approximately 15 metres in length, and too heavy for 
even the large number of people present to move. The whale died before machinery 
arrived that may have been able to move it to deeper water. The cause of death may 
have been drowning, as we were not able to get the whale’s blowhole above the water. 

The whale stranded on a straight section of beach where offshore waters are fairly shal¬ 
low, so that there is a large area of exposed mudllat at low tide. It was reported that 
the whale was able to free itself at least once and swim a .short distance before becom¬ 
ing stranded in its final resting place. There is no obvious reason why the whale was 
in this area of shallow water close to the beach. Except for an old injury, a semi-circle 
of flesh missing from a tail fluke and some squid scars on its head, the animal did not 
have any sign of serious external injury. A post-mortem revealed no obvious internal 
injuries or parasites and the liver atid heart appeared normal. The gut and large intes¬ 
tine were empty except for a few squid beaks and it was estimated that the whale had 
not eaten for at least 2-3 days. The skeleton was retained for a future di.splay in the 
Northern Territory Museum. 

This is the first recorded stranding of a Great Sperm Whale in northern Australia. 
The National Cetacean Strandings Database (Environment Australia) contains reports 
of 13 strandings of this species. None of these were in the Northern Territory, Queens¬ 
land or New South Wales and the most northerly stranding on the western Australian 
coast was south of Perth. Baker (1983) reported that tew Sperms Whales strand in 
Australia but records a mass stranding of 26 animals ar Macquarie Harbour in Tas¬ 
mania in January 1981. 
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Whale strandings in the Northern Territory II. 
Dwarf Sperm Whale Kogia simus 

Ray Chatto & Keith Saalfeld 

Parks and Wildlife Commission of the Northern Territory 
PO Box 496, Palmerston, NT, 0831 

In the late afternoon of 20 August 1995, a Dwarf Sperm Whale Kogia simus stranded 
on a Darwin beach. Several attempts were made to encourage the animal to swim out 
to sea hut it kept returning to shore. The whale was then loaded into a boat and taken 
out to sea. When the animal was relea.sed it .swam off strongly, away from the coast. 
The following day, what appeared to be the same whale again stranded at a beach a 
few kilometres from the first. The whale died during further attempts to transport it 
by boat out to sea. 

The whale was an adult male, with a total length of 2.1 m. The animal had numer¬ 
ous shallow and .some deeper cuts on its body. The,se cuts may have been caused by 
sharks or crocodiles biting at the weakened whale, or occurred as the whale washed 
over rocks prior to beaching. A post-mortem performed showed no obvious signs of 
chronic illness. The cause of death was probably related to a small perforation of the 
mu.scle wall of the right ventricle of the heart, which could have resulted in leakage of 
blood into the pericardial sac and subsequent heart failure. The cause of the perfora¬ 
tion could not be determined but it was likely to have been present prior to the rescue 
efforts. The stomach and intestines were empty of food. 

The Dwarf Sperm Whale is an oceanic species with a cosmopolitan distribution, ex- 
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cepting the polar and subpolar seas, and is suspected to be relatively uncommon (Baker 
1983). Outside of Australia, strandings have been recorded from the United States, 
South Africa, India, Sri Lanka, Japan and Hawaii (Watson, 1981). This is the first 
recorded stranding of a Dwarf Sperm Whale in the Northern Territory. The National 
Cetacean Strandings Database (Environment Australia) records only 3 other strandings 
of this species in Australia, all from the southern states. 
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Whale strandings in the Northern Territory III. 
A mass stranding of Melon-headed Whales 
Peponocephala electra on Elcho Island 

Ray Chatto^ and John Jacobson 

'Parks and Wildlife Commission of the Northern Territory 
PO Box 496, Palmerston, NT, 0831 


During March 1996, jj observed 40 small whales progres.sively beach themselves in a 
small bay on the north-cast tip of Elcho Island, Northern Territory (11°45’S 135°54’E). 
Between March 21 and March 26 a group of at least 200 whales was observed to be 
active in the area. Wliales started to come ashore as the tide began to drop at c. 12 
noon on 21 March. By the end of the first day 6 or 7 whales had stranded and a few 
more stranded each day until 26 March. The whales would come close to shore with 
the high tide when some would apparently deliberately beach themselves. The other 
animals would move back out with the dropping tide but remain nearby, repeating 
the procedure on the next high tide. The whales that had not stranded left the area by 
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Plate 1. Melon-licadcd Whales stranded on Elcho Island. (Photo: John Jacobson) 


tlic 26 March. A similar group of whales was .seen in the vicinity on 30 March and 4 
April hut no more strandings occurred. 

Tlie whales stranded over a distance of c. 0.5 km on both the rocky and sandy .shore 
of the bay. The site is adjacent to the strait separating Elcho Island from the chain of 
smaller islands to the north-east. While tidal flows in this strait can be rapid, the small 
bay is protected by a point and is generally calm. No fishing boats were in the area at 
the time and the weather was not rough. 

Measurements, teeth counts and photographs .sent to RC suggested the majority (if 
not all) of the stranded whales were Melon-headed Whales Peponocephala electra. 
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Although looking externally similar to the remainder, JJ observed that two or three 
individuals had fewer and bigger teeth which did not fall out as easily. It is possible 
that these were Pygmy Killer Whales Feresa attenuata, which has 8-12 pairs of teeth 
in the upper jaw and 10-13 in the lower, compared to 21-25 pairs in both jaws in P. 
electra. No teeth counts were made on the atypical individuals and when RC visited 
the area approximately a month after the stranding, only remains of Melon-headed 
Whales were found. All of the whales were reported to be between 2.25 m and 2.5 m 
in length, except two which were 1.5 m. There were no signs of external injury on 
any of the animals. 

Melon-headed Wliales have a wide distribution in temperate and tropical waters ol 
the Atlantic. Indian and Pacific Oceans (Watson 1981). The National Cetacean 
Strandings Database (Environment Australia) records 21 Melon-headed Whale 
strandings for Australia. This is the first reported stranding for the Northern Terri¬ 
tory, the closest being on the north-eastern coast of Queensland. All but three of the 
strandings reported in the database involved only a single animal. The three multiple 
strandings, two of which are also referred to by Baker (1983), involved totals of 1 50- 
200 animals at Crowdy Head, New South Wales; 53 animals on Morton Island, 
Queensland; and 3 animals. 

Interestingly, local Aboriginal people regard this area on Elcho Island as Whale Dream¬ 
ing country, which suggests that other strandings may have occurred here. Women at 
a nearby outstation would not allow the children to push the whales back out to sea, 
although the reason for this is not known. 
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Whale strandings in the Northern Territory IV. 

A mass stranding of Short-finned Pilot Whales 
Globicephala macrorhynchus on Melville Island 

Ray Chatto 

Parks and Wildlife Commission of the Northern Territory 
PO Box 496, Palmerston, NT, 0831 

On 18 March 1999, Coastwatch reported that five whales were stranded along c. 7 
km of coast near Cape Van Diemen (ll^ll’S 130“23’E), on the north-west tip of 
Melville Island, Northern Territory. The following day RC visited the site and deter¬ 
mined that all the whales were Short-finned Pilot Whale {Globicephaln macrorhynchus). 
Measurements taken of the whales are given in Table 1. Four of the whales were dead 
and had been so for up to two days. The fifth, which from its size had only recently 
been born, was still alive. However, it had been exposed to the sun for some time and 
was badly sunburnt and, due to its poor condition and small size, was euthanased. 
One of the whales had been attacked by a large shark and was missing both tail flukes 
and had a number ol bites to the tail stock, although it was impossible to determine 
whether this had occurred at sea or after the stranding. Another of the whales had 
been attacked, probably after death, by a large Estuarine Crocodile {Crocodylusporosus). 

There is no evidence to confidently suggest a reason for this stranding, although the 
topography of the area may have had an influence. The area between the north-west 
tip of Melville Island and an island c. 5 km oflFshore becomes very shallow during the 
lowest tides, with a few deeper channels. At the time of the stranding there were spring 
tides and low tides were very low with rapid changes in water levels. It is possible that 
in attempting to round this point in shallow water one or more of the whales may 
have become stuck, leading to a number of wbales stranding. It is not known whether 
the five .stranded whales represent an entire pod or were part of a larger group. Five is 
a fairly small pod size for this species (R. Warncke pers. comm.), but no other whales 
were seen in the area during the Coastwatch flight or subsequent investigation by Parks 
and Wildlife CommLssion staff. 

Apart from a single record from Alaska, Short-finned Pilot Whales are known from 
tropical and subtropical waters of the Atlantic, Pacific and Indian Oceans (Watson 
1981). There are 19 strandings of G. macrorhynchus in Australia recorded on the Na¬ 
tional Cetacean Strandings Databa.se (Environment Australia). This is the first definite 
stranding of this species reported for the Northern Territory although there have been 
tbrec other reported strandings involving unidentified Globicephala spp. Most strandings 
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of G. macrorhynchus in Australia have involved only one or two individuals, with two 
reported strandings of 60 and 54 animals from Tasmania and southern Western Aus¬ 
tralia respectively. 


Table 1. Measurements from stranded Short-finned Pilot Wliales. (One specimen was 
not measured). 


No. 

Sex 

Genital to 
anus length 
(mm) 

Total length 
(m) 

Teeth per 
side (upper / 
lower jaw) 

Pectoral fin 
length 
(mm) 

Dorsal fin 
height 
(mm) 

1 

F 

100 

3.2 

9/9 

500 

290 

2 

M 

500 

5.0 

7/8 

820 

390 

3 

F 

- 

3.8 

- 

- 

230 

4 

M 

250 

1.5 

9/9 

- 

- 
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Observations of mangrove habitation by 
the monitor lizard Varanuspanoptes 

Sean J. Blamires and Madeleine Nobbs 

School of Biological & Environmental Sciences 
Northern Territory University, Darwin, NT, 0909 

Several species of monitor lizard (Varanus spp.) may be found in mangrove ecosys¬ 
tems. Mangrove specialists include Varanus salvator in Indo-Malaysia and India 
(Sa,sekumar 1970, Pandav & Clioundhury 1996); V. indicus in Guam, Indonesia and 
the Solomon Islands (Wickramanayake & Dryden 1988, Harvey & Barker 1998, 
Sprackland 1994); and V. semiremexm north Queen.sland (Cogger 1992). Some moni¬ 
tors, such as V. bengalensis (Auffenberg 1994, Tracholt 1997), may exploit mangroves 
on a limited basis. However, while the Northern Territory coastline is predominantly 
lined witli mangroves (Stodart 1977), only V. indicus\\is, been recorded to occupy them 
(Cogger 1992). 

Varanus panoptes is found throughout tropical northern Australia (Cogger 1992). It is 
largely terrestrial hut may occupy riparian and coastal habitats (Shine 1986, Blamires 
& Guinea 1998) and is a capable swimmer (Martin 1990). Despite an association with 
tropical coasts and waterways this species has not previously been documented as uti¬ 
lising mangrove habitats. Here, we describe observations of V. panoptes from mangroves 
at Ludmilla Creek (12°25’S 130°5rE) in Darwin Harbour; and Fog Bay (12°43’S 
130“2()’E) approximately 150 km south-west of Darwin. These olxservations were made 
during weekly or fortnightly visits by MN to Ludmilla Ck between April 1996 and 
September 1998, and by SJB to Fog Bay between March 1997 and December 1998. 

Ludmilla Creek 

Ludmilla Ck is a localised mangrove system surrounded by urban development (de¬ 
scribed by Nobbs & McGuinness 1999). The first sighting of Vpanoptes was in August 
1996 at approximately 1300 hours. The monitor was 1-1.2 m long and was observed 
on the creek bank within the mangroves. It was distinguished from V. indicus by a 
dark green to brown back, yellow to white throat and belly and distinguishable tail 
stripes (Cogger 1992). The monitor fled into the mangrove forest not long after be¬ 
ing seen. The second sighting was in May 1998 at approximately 1400 hours near 
the edge of the mangroves. This monitor (0.6-0.8 m long) was observed lying in shal¬ 
low water within a man-made drainage channel which empties into Ludmilla Creek. 
The monitor did not move when approached and it was not until the animal was about 
to be handled that it fled. The lizard swam, with its limbs by its side, to the creek- 
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bank upstream and then fled into the forest lining tlie creek. 

A dead Vpanoptes (total length 1.09 m, snout to vent length 0.44 in) was also recov¬ 
ered from Ludmilla Creek in April 1998. The specimen had wounds suggesting it may 
have been attacked by a dog or dingo; a dingo was seen in the mangroves three days 
prior to the specimen being found. Dissection revealed that this monitor was a gravid 
female with seven shelled eggs within its oviducts (Blamires 1999a) and two cock¬ 
roaches in its stomach. 

Fog Bay 

Observations at Fog Bay were made on the mainland, in mangroves behind beaches 
near Patterson Point. These beaches arc described in detail by Blamires & Guinea 
(1998). In February 1998 at approximately 1330 hours, a 1-1.2 m long V. panoptes 
was observed from a vehicle on salt flats surrounded by mangroves. The monitor ran 
into nearby mangroves upon the vehicle stopping. The second sighting was in M.ay 
1998 at approximately 1200 hours when a small (0.6-0.8 m long) V. panoptes was 
observed lying in mud in mangroves approximately 1 km behind the sand dunes. This 
monitor slid off through the mud but, as in the second observation at Ludmilla Ck, 
was slow to re.spond on being approached. 

Discussion 

Given the low frequency of sightings it appears that V. panoptes is only an irregular 
inhabitant of mangroves at the study areas, despite being common in surrounding habi¬ 
tats. The .specimen collected from Ludmilla Ck had apparently not been foraging in 
the mangroves and studies into the diet of V panoptes at Fog Bay suggest that only 
the beachfront and dunes are utilised for foraging, for turtle eggs, insects, small mam¬ 
mals, reptiles and crustaceans (Blamires 1999b). This contrasts with mangrove 
specialists such as V. indicus and V. salvator that feed on a variety of crabs and fish 
from mangrove habitats (Drydcn 1965, Pandav & Choudhury 1996). The fact that 
our sightings occurred between 1200 and 1400 hours suggests that V. panoptes retreats 
to the mangroves to escape the hottest time of day. This species has also been observed 
(by SJB) sitting in the intertidal zone and in the water at the surf break at this time of 
day. Lying in mud/watcr within the mangroves probably has a thermoregulatory func¬ 
tion, similar to the behaviour observed in V. salvator (Wickramanayake & Green 1989; 
Traeholt 1995). Individuals in this position appeared to flee less readily than gener¬ 
ally observed, which may be because the lizards were under heat strc.ss. As well as 
offering a cool microclimate, mangroves may also serve as a refuge from predators. At 
Fog Bay, Varanus panoptes have often been observed (by SJB) fleeing into the man¬ 
groves from the dune crest when startled. 
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Split-wing Bluebush Maireana dichoptera\ 
first record for the Northern Territory 

David Cheal & Alaric Fisher 

Parks and Wildlife Commission of the Northern Territory 
PO Box 496, Palmerston, NT, 0831 


The genus Maireana (Chcnopodiaceac) is well represented in the Northern Territory, 
with 27 species occurring predominantly in the southern arid half (Albrecht et al. 
1997). Here we report the occurrence of an additional species for the Northern Terri¬ 
tory, Maireana dichoptera (Split-wing Bluebush). 

Maireana dichoptera is a small, perennial sub-shrub (no more than about 20 cm tall) 
and is readily distinguished from all other Bluebushcs by the vertical wings extending 
above the plane of the prominent horizontal wing that encircles the fruit (illustrated 
in Wilson (1984), p. 186). It was first described in 1873 by Ferdinand von Mueller 
from a specimen collected at Bowen Downs in western Queensland and has also been 
reported from central and southern Queensland (Henderson 1994). 

On 17 April 1997, M. dichoptera was collected (by AF) from the Barkly Tableland, 
about 80 km south of the Lake Nash Station homestead and 5 km west of the Queen,s- 
land/Northern Territory border. The collection site (21"35’S 137'’56’E; Fig. 1) was on 
a plain of brown cracking-clay soils, dissected by the channels of Mudegcegoolla Creek, 
which supported a relatively dense stand of Cidgee (Acacia georginae). At the time of 
our visit, the ground layer was dominated by annual herbs, particularly grasses, and 
the site was subject to heavy grazing. M. dichoptera was apparently uncommon in this 
area as it was not noticed at any of 6 other similar sites sampled nearby. Voucher speci¬ 
mens have been lodged at the Alice Springs and Darwin Herbaria. 
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Figure 1. Location (cross) of the new record of Maireana dichoptera . 
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A record of the Common Starling Sturnus vulgaris 
in Darwin, Northern Territory 

Niven McCrie 

P.O. Box 41382, Casuarina, NT, 0811 


The introduced Common Starling Sturnus vulgaris is abundant in southern and east¬ 
ern Australia, from Eyre Peninsula, South Australia, throughout Victoria, Tasmania 
and New South Wales to Brisbane, Queensland (Blakers et al. 1984). It is apparently 
still extending its range west and north. In Queeii-sland it is resident and breeding in 
small numbers in Mackay (R. Fames pers. comm.); however records north of there 
(about 20'’S) are sporadic. Blakers et al. (1984) record it breeding as far north as Cairns, 
though it is an irregular or rare visitor there. One Common Starling was reported from 
near Cairns in October 1997 (K. & L. Fisher pers. comm.). It is occasionally reported 
from Townsville (1. Clayton, J. Wieneke pers. comm.). Several (8-10) Common Star¬ 
lings were present at Merinda Meatworks, north of Bowen from about 1988 until they 
were eradicated by Queensland National Parks & Wildlife Service in 1997 (J. Wren 
pers. comm.). 

As a vagrant, the Common Starling has been recorded almost as far west in Queens¬ 
land as Camooweal (19"55’S, 138"07’E) in October 1966 (Smith 1970), and north 
to Iron Range (12"47’S, I43'T8’E) in October 1974 (Forshaw & Muller 1975). It 
has also occurred as a vagrant in Port Moresby, New Guinea (Beehicr et al. 1986). 
Two Common Starlings were .shot at Broome, Western Australia, in June 1988 and 
March 1990 (Collins 1995). In the Northern Territory, Blakers et al. (1984) show a 
single record east north-east of Alice Springs near the Queensland border but give no 
details ol this isolated report in their text. 

On 22 June 1996 the author observed a starling in flight at Darwin .sewage works. A 
starling was seen again at the site on 29 June and this time it perched on overhead 
electricity wires, enabling closer views and confirmation of its identity as Common 
Starling. The bird was al.so seen by NM and R. Noske later that day. It was not seen 
again despite regular visits to the site. 

Storr (1977) does not mention Common Starling for the Northern Territory and other 
than the record in Blakers et al. (1984) there is no publLshed account of its occur¬ 
rence there. Certainly it seems an improbable bird to appear in Darwin and its 
provenance is of .some interest. Although Long (1981) suggests that Common Star¬ 
ling tends to be sedentary in Australia there are records of long-distance migration 
{e.g. Storr 1983) and vagrancy (see above). It is possible that the bird was a vagrant 
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from the northern hemisphere, where tlie species has been recorded as a non-breed¬ 
ing visitor as far south as central Thailand (Lekagtil & Round 1991). However such 
birds would be expected to show eclipse plumage whereas the Darwin bird was in breed¬ 
ing plumage, which is more consistent with Australian birds for that time of year. Thus 
it seems most likely that the bird arrived as a transported migrant, by ship or road 
transport from the .south-ea.st of Australia. 

There is little evidence to suggest that Common Starling pose an invasive threat to 
tropical areas of the Northern Territory, especially given the paucity of records from 
northern Australia. The most ‘tropical’ resident population appears to be in Jamaica 
(c. 18'’N; Bond 1990). The species is a winter visitor in Mexico as far south as Veracruz 
(also c. 18'’N; Davis 1972). In the Pacific, Common Starling has become established 
on some of the southern Lati islands of Fiji (c. 20"S; Clunie 1984) but it has not colo¬ 
nised more northerly areas of the south-west Pacific (Clunie 1984, Bregulla 1992, 
Watling 1982). 
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Range extension of the Inland Thornbill 
Acanthiza apicaUs into the wet-dry tropics 

John C.Z. Woinarski 

Parks and Wildlife Commission of the Northern Territory 
PO Box 496, Palmerston, NT, 0831 


Small foliage-gleaning insectivorous birds are a marked feature of most Australian en¬ 
vironments. Almost all vegetation types in Australia’s wet tropics, temperate and arid 
zones support several species of thornbills (Acanthiza spp.), typically foraging on the 
ground, shrub layer or tree canopy, and often at higher densities than for any other 
bird species present (e.g. Keast 1985, Woinarski 1985). Most forest and woodland habi¬ 
tats in temperate and arid Australia also support two species of pardalotes (Pardalotus 
spp.), typically foraging on invertebrates in the tree canopy; and scrub-wrens (Sericornis, 
Hylacola and Calamanthus spp.) which occupy the shrub and/or ground layer. The guild 
also includes the Weebill (Smicrornis brevirostris), which occurs across almost all wood¬ 
land types, and a set of Gerygoncs (Gerygone spp.) typically at low densities in 
woodlands, or with different .species at higher densities in non-eucalypt forests (such 
as mangtoves and rainforests). 

The woodlands and open forests of the wet-dry tropics of northern Australia arc ex¬ 
ceptional in their remarkably low diversity of such foliage-gleaning insectivorous birds 
(Kea.st 1985, Woitiarski & Tidemann 1991). Across vast areas, and a broad range of 
habitats, this group comprises only the Striated Pardalote (Pardalotus striatus) and the 
Weebill, with occasional White-throated or Western Gerygones (Gerygone olivacea and 
G. fiisca respectively). The low diversity of small foliage-gleaning birds in woodlands 
atid open forests of the seasonal tropics m.iy be due to: 

• a relatively simple vegetation structure, notably with generally poor development 
of the tall shrubby tinderstorcy favoured by at least some thornbills and scrub-wrens 
elsewhere in Australia. This sitnple forest structure may be largely due to the high 
frequency of extensive fires; 

• the extreme climatic seasonality, which causes very marked fluctuations in inverte¬ 
brate re.sotirces (Woinarski & Tidemann 1991, Churchill 1994). Many in.sectivorous 
reptiles and mammals in the region are known to undergo major shifts in behav¬ 
iour in response to this .sea.sonality (e.g. Christian & Bedford 1995). This flexibility 
may not be an optioti for foliage-gleaning birds; 

• a relatively high diversity and density of small generalist (and often aggressive) 
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honeyeatcrs, which arc insectivorous for at least part of the year but which exploit 
the relatively high nectar resources available during the period when insects arc least 
abundant; 

• a turbulent climatic history for the region over the last 20,000 years, which may 
have scuttled any equilibrium between resources and relatively specialist species. This 
may have been exacerbated by some spatial barriers which have prevented re-entry 
to the northern woodlands. The most notable of these are the extensive tussock 
gra.sslands of the Barkly Ttblelands, which separate semi-arid woodlands (support¬ 
ing several thornbill species) from woodlands of the seasonal tropics (.supporting tio 
thortibills). 

Some ctivironmcnts in the seasonal tropics of tiorthern Australia appear to be struc¬ 
turally comparable to those in arid and temperate Australia which support far more 
species of foliage-gleaning birds. One example is the Lancewood {Acacia shirleyt) wood¬ 
lands extending over large areas of the Victoria River District, Sttirt Plateau and Gulf 
regions of the Northerti Territory, which bear remarkable rc.scmblaticc in vegetation 
structure to Mtilga {Acacia aneura) and Gidgee {A. georginae) woodlands of more arid 
areas. The latter typically have .several .species of thortibills at high densities (Woinarski 
& Fisher 1995b, Rechcr & Davis 1997), whereas no thortibills were reported iti an 
extensive survey of Lancewood by Woitiarski & Fisher (1995a). 

Here 1 note the first two reported ca.sc.s of thornbills from woodlands in the seasonal 
tropics of the Northern Territory. On June 14 1996, I saw three Inland Thornbills 
{Acanthiza apicalis) foraging on the foliage of Lancewood in a dense stand of Lancewood 
and Bttllwaddy {Macropteranthes kekwickii) adjacent to the Buchanan Highway on 
Murranji Station (I6'’42’S 132''32’E). On 24 October 1999, 1 saw three Inland 
Thornbills in a dense thicket of Lancewood with Bttllwaddy understorey at Hayficid 
Statioti (16‘’47’S 133‘'39’E). Itiland Thortibills have a very broad geographic and eco¬ 
logical distribution in .semi-arid and arid Australia (indeed, as a superspecics with the 
Browti Thornbill {A, pusilla), this taxon has one of the most extraordinary habitat 
breadths of any Australian bird). The species is relatively common in theTanami Desert 
(Gibson 1986), whose northern fringe abuts the Lancewood stands in the area of the 
first record above. These records extend the range of the species about 200 km be¬ 
yond its previously most northerly records (Fig. 1), which were listed by Storr (1977) 
as Tana mi (19''58’S) and Powell Creek (I8'’05’S). 

Rather than providing incisive evidence for any of the explanations listed above for 
tbe low diversity of foliage-gleaning birds in the seasonal tropics, these records add to 
the intrigue. If Inland Thornbills can live in Lancewood woodlands here, why don’t 
they occur in this environment more widely in the Top End? Given their well-docu¬ 
mented habitat flexibility, why don’t they occur in other environments in this region? 
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Figure 1. Location of records of Inland Thornbill from Murranji Sen (1) and Hayficld 
Stn (2). Small dots arc previous records of the species from the Northern Territory 
(PWCNT Fauna Database). 
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Occurrence and eradication of a small population of the 
Eurasian Tree Sparrow Passermontanusm Darwin 

Steven Chapman 

Parks and Wildlife Commission of the Northern Territory 
PO Box 496, Palmerston, NT, 0831 

Darwin is unique among Australian cities in only having one established feral bird 
species, the Rock Pigeon {Columba livia). However there have been instances of the 
arrival of individuals or small groups of Eurasian Tree Sparrow {Passer montaniis) and 
House Sparrow {Passer domesticus), which have failed to establish resident populations. 
This note reports on the discovery and attempted eradication of a small group of Eura¬ 
sian Tree Sparrow in Darwin in 1998. 

The Eurasian Tree Sparrow is widely distributed throughout Europe and A.sia and is 
commonly associated with human activities, especially in the eastern part of its range. 
It has been introduced into the USA, Philippines, Malaysia, Indonesia and New Zea¬ 
land (Clement et al. 1993). The species was first recorded in Borneo in 1964, where 
it is believed to have arrived by steamer either from Hong Kong or Singapore (Smythies 
1981). The clo.sest permanent population to Darwin is the Indonesian island of Am¬ 
bon, 1000 km to the north. Eurasian Tree Sparrows were released in Melbourne in 
1863, but have remained confined to south-eastern Australia (Pizzey 1991). 

In the Northern Territory, single specimens of Eurasian Tree Sparrow have been re¬ 
corded at Darwin Airport (1983), Stokes Hill Wharf (1966) and Groote Eyiandt (1991) 
(MAGNT 1998), which were probably accidental introductions from .south-east Asia. 
Pairs of House Sparrows were recorded at the Darwin suburbs of Palmerston (1992) 
and Stuart Park (1992) after having arrived by road transport (D. Scammell, pers. 
comm. 1998). 

On 23 January 1998, the Parks & Wildlife Commission were alerted to the pre.sence 
of Eurasian Tree Sparrows in the harbourside suburb of Cullen Bay. This outbreak 
was considered to be serious, as an adult pair had already produced three fledglings 
by this time. Steps were therefore taken to eradicate the birds. 

Control methods available were confined to netting, trapping and poi.soning, as per¬ 
mission to use firearms loaded with rat shot could not be obtained. Observation of 
movements and eating habits were made over a four week period and a nest and four 
eggs were found. A 10 x 3 metre mist net was erected at dawn .across regular flight 
paths used by the birds but they easily avoided the net. A sparrow ‘maze’ trap and a 
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Plate 2. Eurasian Tree Sparrow at Cullcii Bay feeding from seed Bowl witli Double- 
Barred Finch. (Photo: Steve Chapman) 

basic box and stick trap were baited and placed in areas regularly frequented by the 
sparrows, but this was unsuccessful. 

The discovery ol bird-feeding and watering bowls maintained by one of the local busi¬ 
nesses and used by the sparrows provided the perfect opportunity to use seed soaked 
in a lethal dose of .sedative. A bait of 250 ml budgie seed mix, 75 ml Alpha Chlora- 
lo.se, 35 ml water, and 35 ml Glycol was prepared. These were mixed to form a creamy 
paste, spread out on a board and left to dry overnight. 

To avoid poisoning non-target species, a watch was established on the feed bowl and 
native birds flushed away. The three immature sparrows ingested a lethal dose and were 
easily collected using a scoop net. One mature sparrow, visibly suffering from the ef¬ 
fects of the sedative, was also captured. The four bird carca.sses and four eggs have 
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been lodged with the Museum and Art Gallery of the Northern Territory. 

The remaining adult bird evaded capture. This proved to he fortuitous, as it has since 
occasionally been joined by other Eurasian Tree Sparrows, that have presumably ar¬ 
rived in Darwin aboard ships. These arrivals are reported to the Parks and Wildlife 
Commission by an aware public and can be quickly eradicated. 
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Unusual predator avoidance behaviour by a 
Peaceful Dove GeopeUa striata 

Fiona Fraser 

Parks and Wildlife Commission of the Northern Territory 
PO Box 496, Palmerston, NT, 0831 


Predator avoidance strategies by members of the pigeon family (Columbidac) are known 
to include remaining motionless or flying directly to the closest branch or vegetation 
(Marchant & Higgins 1993), or rapid straight flight when being pursued in the open 
(pers obs). However, on the 25''' August 1997, I observed a very unusual strategy 
adopted by a Peaceful Dove {GeopeUa striata) when pursued by an Australia Hobby 
{Falco longipennis). 

The observations were made at a small muddy waterhole on the Buffalo Farm (12" 
47' S 132" 35' E) in Kakadu National Park. This area is comprised of .savanna open 
forest and woodland, with open woodland and stands niMelaleuca spp. on the poorly 
drained flats. Hearing a commotion in the Yellow-barked Paperbark Melaleuca ner¬ 
vosa bordering the waterhole, 1 observed an Australian Hobby darting around and 
crashing in and out of the canopy of the Melaleucas, chasing a small bird. After .some 
time, the pursued bird was identified as a Peaceful Dove, which was narrowly evading 
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ilic Hobby by fleeing from tree to tree, where it would dart deep into the canopy. 
This method of repeatedly crashing and landing heavily into foliage is commonly em¬ 
ployed by the Australian Hobby when seeking out and flushing sheltering prey 
(Marchant & Higgins 1993). The Hobby persisted with this tactic for a couple of min¬ 
utes and it appeared that it would eventually catch the Peaceful Dove. However, the 
Peaceful Dove suddenly dove quickly and directly from a tree above the waterhole into 
the water. The Hobby pursued the Peaceful Dove as it dropped, but narrowly missed 
catching it. The waterhole was shallow, and the Peaceful Dove lay in the muddy wa¬ 
ter with its head, bill and back just above water. It looked inconspicuous, but was 
apparently still visible to the Hobby, which twice swooped close to the partially sub¬ 
merged bird but stopped shy of the water. 

I continued to watch the two birds from a hide which had been erected at the waterhole 
edge in order to observe Partridge Pigeons. The Hobby perched in a nearby tree and 
apparently watched the Peaceful Dove, which remained motionless in the water. After 
approximately 10 minutes the Hobby flew off, but the Peaceful Dove remained in the 
water for a further 20 mintites. It then slowly rose in the water, walked to the edge 
and stood on a tree root. After fluffing and briefly preening its soiled and sodden plum¬ 
age, it flew slowly away. 

The diet of the Australian Hobby is diverse, including insects and mammals but con¬ 
sisting mostly of small birds (<75g), and there are reports of this species successfully 
predating Peaceful Doves (Marchant & Higgins 1993). As well as capturing prey from 
the air and ground, the Australian Hobby has been reported taking prey from the sur¬ 
face of water (Marchant & Higgins 1993). This particular attempt may have been 
unsuccessful because the Peaceful Dove was partially submerged. As far as 1 can ascer¬ 
tain, there are no previous reports in the literature of the Peaceful Dove or other 
Australian members of the pigeon family sheltering from pursuant predators in water. 
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Identification Notes: Friarbirds (Philemon 


The Northern Territory has three species of Friarbird, one species occurring as two 
forms: 

• Helmeted Friarbird Philemon buceroides 

• sandstone form, ssp. ammitophila 

• coastal form, ssp. gordoni 

• Silver-crowned Friarbird Philemon argenticeps 

• Little Friarbird Philemon citreogularis 

Both the Silver-crowned and Little Friarbird are widespread in treed areas of the Top 
End, whereas the Helmeted Friarbird has a much more restricted and curiously patchy 
distribution. The sandstone race is known only from the immediate vicinity of the 
Arnhem Land Plateau (e.g. Kakadu National Park), where it occurs in monsoon rain¬ 
forest patches and woodland. The coastal race is found in and around Darwin, on the 
Tiwi Islands and on Gove Peninsula. It is usually found in mangroves or coastal vine 
thickets and especially where the two habitats occur close to each other. The coastal 
race has also taken to suburban Darwin, where in some areas it is one of the most 
abundant birds. There have been reports of Helmeted Friarbirds from other places and 
habitats in the Top End, but the.se require confirmation (so if you .sec one, please take 
careful notes!). No Friarbird species occur in central Australia. 

Identifying friarbirds in the Top End has been a problem because the field guides are 
wrong and quite misleading, and even some published photographs have been 
mislabeled. The following table of key characters and illustrations in Fig. 1 should a.s- 
sist identification. Caution is required in judging colour, as the facial skin of all species 
can appear dark in less than perfect light. 

Altliotigh all friarbirds have a .somewhat raucous call, there are consistent differences 
that with a good ear and a little practice are very useful for identification. There are 
also differences in size, but this is less reliable as there is overlap and size can be hard 
to judge. The forms of friarbirds in order of increasing size are: Little; Silver-crowned; 
Helmeted (coastal); Helmeted (sand.stone); with a quite substantial difference between 
the two races of the Helmeted Friarbird. 

This note was modified by Don Franklin and Richard Noske from the following article: 

Noske R. and McCrie N. (1990) Identification spot: friarbirds. Bird Atlas of Darwin Newsletter 

2 , 2 . 
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Table 1. Key characters that assist identification of friarbirds in 

the Northern Territory 

character 

Helmeted 

Silver-crowned 

Little 

Casque or knob 
on the head. 

low and shallow in 
profile, not 
obvious 

steep-sided and 
prominent * 

absent 

Shape of the 
facial skin behind 
the eye 

rounded 

projects 

backwards 

does not extend 
above and 
behind the eye 

Colour of the 
bare facial skin 

dark grey, almost 
black 

jet black 

bluish-grey 

Colour of the 
crown feathers 

pale brownish- 
white 

silvery-white 

mid-brown 

Nape ruff 

ruff present 

ruff prominent 

no mff 


* less so in young birds 



Helmeted Friarbird 


Silver-crowned Friarbird 


Figure 1. Heads of Helmeted and Silver-crowned Friarbird, illustrating differences in 
casque, facial skin and ruff. 
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Species Profile: Partridge Pigeon 
scientific name: Geophaps smithii 
family: Columbidae 


The Partridge Pigeon is endemic to the tropical savannas of tlie Northern Territory 
and Western Australia (Fig. 1). It is easily recognised by the large patch of bare skin 
surrounding the eye, bright red in the Northern Territory subspecies (smithit) and yellow 
in the Kimberley subspecies (blaauwi). These pigeons arc also distinctive because they 
tend to walk almost everywhere and thus are usually seen on the ground. Wlicn forced 
to take off they have a very noisy wing-beat, and fly strongly and rapidly over .short 
distances. 

Partridge Pigeons are granivorous, feeding on seeds of a large array of annual and per¬ 
ennial grasses, sedges and herbs in the savanna understorey. They feed in loose groups 



Figure 1. Distribution of the Partridge Pigeon in northern Australia. The subspecies 
smithii occurs in the Top End and far eastern Kimberley, and subspecies hlaauwi 
in the western Kimberley. Records before 1950 are shown as stars and those after 
1950 as .solid dots, illustrating the decline in range of this species. 
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of up to 40 birds during the Dry season, calling softly to keep in contact as they move 
along. Such groups walk up to 2 km every 1-2 days to water, with as many as 100 
individuals seen congregating and drinking at waterholes. 

Nesting takes place early in the Dry season, coinciding with the seed fall from many 
of the annual grasses. Nests arc simply a shallow scrape in the ground sparsely lined 
with herbage. Two creamy white eggs arc laid and the chicks emerge 2.5 weeks later, 
to be fed initially on a high protein milk produced in the adult birds’ crop. Both par¬ 
ents share the incubation and feeding of the chicks and the nest is closely attended. 
Inconspicuous amongst the grass, the adults Hush from the nest only when closely 
approached and have been observed to fly away erratically, mimicking injury. 

Fires are prevalent in this habitat during the Dry season and can be both useful and 
detrimental to the species. Partridge Pigeons are commonly seen feeding in recently 
burnt areas, possibly because seeds are more conspicuous and predators more easily 
seen. However, burning in the early Dry sea.son can destroy nests — although like other 
pigeons they are multibrooded and arc able to renest if there arc sufficient resources. 
Additionally, certain burning practices may in the longer term alter the composition 
and density of ground layer plants, affecting the seasonal availability of seeds and the 
suitability of the habitat for the species. 

Partridge Pigeons arc one of many granivores in the tropical savannas that have de¬ 
clined in distribution and abundance during this century. Speculations as to the reasons 
for the decline of the Partridge Pigeon center upon impacts on the understorey veg¬ 
etation brought about through grazing by introduced herbivores, along with the 
cessation of traditional Aboriginal burning practices over much of northern Australia. 
The species is currently the subject of a research project within the Tropical Savannas 
CRC. 

The Partridge Pigeon is illustrated on the front cover of this edition. 


Fiona Fraser 

Parks and Wildlife Commission of the Northern Territory 
PO Box 496, Palmerston, NT, 0831 
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